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have passed a stiff examination in the writings of
either of them. My father read little or no fiction
and was not well up in any novels except Sir Walter
Scott's. One day, when Mills was handing rotmd
the coffee in the dining-room to the guests after
dinner, the question was being discussed, in which
of Dickens' novels a certain character occurred.
As Mills handed the coffee to my father, he
whispered in his ear, 'Nicholas Nickleby'; and
my father said aloud, {I have reason to believe that
the character to which you refer is in "Nicholas
Nickleby "'; and he was right.
My father had an unusual faculty for seeing the
good in people from whom he differed absolutely
on politics, religion, and other subjects, and being
on the most friendly terms with them. His rela-
tions with Mr Gladstone were not confined to
business; they wore real friends; and he came back
from his visits to Hawarden full of interest in
what he had seen and heard. On one occasion, he
was invited to meet John Bright, and for once he
went in some trepidation lest he, a pronounced
Conservative, should be unable to get on with the
famous Radical and 'tribune of the people/ He
came home delighted with Bright as a man, having
found him honest and high-principled, and also
widely read in all branches of English literature.
This gave them much in common; and Bright
told him how greatly he regretted not having
had a classical education, and that he tried to
make up for the deficiency by reading all the
English he could. Bright was a keen fisherman,
and he told my father that, when as a boy he
asked his Quaker father's permission to learn to
fish, his father consented on condition tha